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ABSTRACT 

GRADES OP AGES: Teacher interns. SUBJECT HATTER: 
Teaching culturally disadvantaged youth. ORGANIZATION AND PHYSICAL 
APPEARANCE: The seven course topics are listed, as well as an 
introduction, the course prerequisite, course requirements, and a 
list of basic textbooks. The guide includes eight instructional 
modules. OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES: Operational and performance 
objectives are listed for each module. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: Lists 
of books, films, and tapes are included in each module. Writings by 
the author (reading requirements) are included in the appendix. 
STUDENT ASSESSHENT; No provision indicated. OPTIONS: Space is left 
for options, but none are listed. (PB) 
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TO THE STUDOIT 

This course will be offered on a contractual basis (coa|»etency - 
based). You will find the objectives stated in terms of specific be- 
haviors and competencies that must be demonstrated in the classroom and 
in written form. You must be familiar with the requirements for success- 
ful completion of the course and proceed to meet them in the manner which 
is most compatible with your learning style (using the alternatives 
suggested or any others that you prefer) and at a pace with which you 
feel comfortable. ^However* all requirements must be completed by the 
end of the semester (15 weeks). Whenever you feel that you have mastered 
the objectives* you should make arrangements with the instructor to dem- 
onstrate the same. 

A pre-test may be administered and any student who can successfully 
complete all or any portion of it, may be exen^ted from the same. 

The other two course requirements found on page 2 must be met* however* 
by all students. 

It is suggested that you read this syllabus carefully. The instructor 
will be available to answer questions which you may have. 
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1. Course Prc»requtalta 

Willingness to participate in all facets of the nodules* 

II* Course Reouiraments 

1* The student must demonstrate proficiency in all Performance 
Oblecttves stated in the syllabus in response to a written ex* 
amination* 

2* The student oust make at least five (5) home visits to pupils 
whom he teaches and prepare a brief written account of each 
visit. It is preferred that these visits be in the homes of 
five different pupils* 

3. The student (intern) must prove his competency by planning with 
his team members and demonstrating (in the presence of his peers 
and the instructor) the ability to utilize knowledge of the 
culture* learning style, importance of the self-coneept» appropriate 
learning materials and teaching techniques through teaching a 
lesson to pupils in his subject matter area. The student must 
receive a rating of eight (8) or above from each of his team 
members and the instructor* 

It is the studenc*s responsibility to schedule the planning 
session as well as the actual classroom presentation. The in- 
structor should receive at least a week's notice of the final 
presentation. 
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Basic Textbooks 

1. Johnson, Kenneth R*» Teaching the Cultural ly Disadvantaged. 
SRA, 1970. 

2. Stone, James and Schneider, Frederick, Teaching in the Inner- 
City . Col. llt» Thomas Crowell Co., 1970* 
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COURSE TOPICS 

1. Profile of the Disadvantaged 

2« Environnent of the Disadvantaged 

3. The Inner-City Claaaroom 

4. Educational Deficits of the Disadvantaged 
5* teaming Process and the Disadvantaged 

6. Language Development and the Disadvantaged 

7. Discipline in the Inner-City Classrooo 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MODUtE #1 

Opera t tonal Objective 

The purpose of this nodule ^e to acqiualnt the atudent (teacher) 
vlth characteristics generally .ributed to children from a poverty 
culture* 

Performance Objective 

The student must be able to list seventeen (17) characteristics 
found in professional literature which are believed to portray a pro- 
file of most children from a poverty culture* 

Instructional Alternatives 

1* Read: a) Teaching the Culturally Pisadvantaeed by Kenneth R* Johnson^ 
SRA» 1970. Ch*l-4* 

b) Iducating the Culturally Disadvantaged Child by Crow and 
Smythe» David KeKay» Ch.I 

c) Education in Depressed Areas by Harry Fasscw (Ed*), Columbia 
University Press, 1966. p*68->97 

d) The Disadvantagedt Challenge to Education by Fantini and 
Weinstein, Harper & Row. 1968* Ch.I* 

e) "Who Are the Deprived Children?*' by Charles Clatt» 
Elementary School Journal . Vol* 65, #8, May, 1965, p*405-413* 

f) The Culturally Deprived Child by Frank Riessman, Harper 6 
Row, 1962. 

g) "The Culturally Deprived Child" by Jean Grambs, Child & 
Family . Vol.A, Spring, 1965, p. 365-370. 
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2. See: Films (16 nn) by appointmeKtt (3 weeki notice • Films must be 

ordered) 

a) **Chlldren Without** 

b) **Portrait of an Inner«>City Child: Totuay Kniglit** 
e) *'the Cities and the Poor** 

d) **Diary of a Harlem Family** 

3. See: Filmstrip and Record 

a) **Orientation to Bdison School'*, SRA Simulation Laboratory 

4. Schedule Small Group Discussion for: 

e) fuggested Readings 

b) Films 

c) Filmstrip 

5. Student Options 
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miRUCTIONAt MO0UU #2 

Operational Oblective 

The purpose of this nodule is to emphasiBO the importance of the 
self*concept in the ducation of children in general* and economically 
disadvantaged children, in particular* 

Performance Objective 

The student will define and explain the significance of the self* 
concept in the educative process and indentify at least seven (7) things 
that a teacher can do to enhance the self-concept of economically dis* 
advantaged children. 

Instructional Alternatives 

1. Read: a) Nearo Self "Concept by Kvaraceus et al, Mc6raw*Hill» 
196S. 

b) Educating the Culturally Disadvantaged Child by 
Crov & Smythe, David McKay, p •21-26. 

c) "Self-Concept and the Education Proceas** by 
D* Graham (see Appendix) 

d) In Search of Self by A. Jersild, Coluoibia University 
Press, 1952 

e) Education in Pepresaed Arefcs . Harry Passow (Bd.) 
Teachers College Press, 1966. p. 101-135. 

f . "Minority Youth: Who Am I?" by Dolores P» Graham 
(See Appendix) 



2 . Hear: 

"Haley Tape" 
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See: Pllmt (16 obd) (3 weeks notice - Filns imist be ordered) 
e) **Coler Us Black** 
b) **New Mood** 
e) *'Ottr Country t Too** 
d> **Real Self** 

Schedule Small Group Diseuseion for: 

a) Readings 

b) **Maley Tape** 

c) Pllos 



Student Options 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MODULE «3 



O perational Oblecttve 

The purpose of this nodule is to famlliariee the student with de* 
bllltatlng forces in the environment of econooieally disadvantaged 
children which make traditional educational programs Ineffective* 

Perfotpance Objective 

The student will be able to contrast the environment of economically 
disadvantaged children with that of their more advantaged counterparts. 

Instructional Alternatives 

1. Read: a) Perspectives in the Education of Pisadvantaaed 



Children by Milly Cowles» International Textbook 
CO., 1969, Parts I and II 

b) Manchild in the Promised Lend by Claude Brown, 
New American Library, 1966. 

c) Autobiography of Malcolm X by Alex Haley, Grove 
Press, 1966. 

d) Notes of a Native Son by James Baldwin, Beacon Press, 
1955. 

e) Dark Ghetto by Kenneth Clark, Harper & Bow, 1965, 
Ch.1,2,3. 



2. See: Films (16 mm) (3 weeks advance notice •> Films must be ordered) 



a) 



Children Without" 



b) 



If 



Portrait oi an lAtier«*Clty' 



c) 



Lay My Burden Doim^ 



ft 



Losing Just the Same^ 
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Schedule Small Group Olscusston fort 

a) Readings 

b) Films 



Student Options 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MODULE #4 

Opera t tonal Oblecttve . 

This module is designed to focus on the Importance of the teacher 
in the education of children from economically disadvantaged areas and 
to emphasize the need for "special" skills and competencies in order 
for the teacher to experience success* 

Performance Oblective 

The student will identify eleven (11) competencies and attitudes 
which will enhance the chances for teacher success in an inner-city 
classroom. 

Instructional Alternatives 

I, Read: a) The Inner-Cttv Classroomt Teacher Behaviors, by 
Kimball Wiles (Bd.)f Charles £• Merrill, 1966. 

b) Teaching in the Slum School by iRobert Strom, 
Charles £• Merrill, 1965. 

c) On the Outskirts of Hone by Helaine S. Dawson, 
McGraw-Hill, 1968, Ch.1-7 

d) Teaching in the Inner-Citv Stone & Schneider (Ed.), 
Crowell Co., 1970, Ch.ll, 18, 19, 20, 21, 27. 

e) Teaching the Culturally Disadvantaged by Kenneth R. 
Johnson, SRA, 1970, Ch*5 

f) Dark Ghetto by Kenneth Clark, Harper lorchbook, 1967, 
Ch.6 

g) "What Kind of Teacher for the Culturally Deprived? " 
by John Diabol & Robert Hanson, Elementary School 
Journal, January, 1967, p. 218-223. 
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h) The Way It Spoged to Be by James Hemdon, Simon & 
Schuster, 1968* 

i) White Teacher tn a Black School , by Robert Kendall , 
Regnery» 1964* 

j) 36 Children by Herbert Rohl» New American Library » 1967. 

k) Death at an Early Aae by J» Kozol, Bantam Ed.» 1967* 

1) ''Teacher Expectations for the Disadvantaged" by 

Rosenthal & Jacobson, Scientific America > April, 1968. 

m) Teachers for our Big City Schools by Barry Rlvlln, ADL 

n) Educating the Culturally Disadvantaged Child by Crow 
and David McKay, 1966, Ch.A. 

See: Films trip 

a) "Teaching the Disadvantaged**, HBh 

Hear: 

"Grler Tape" - 

See: Films (3 weeks advance notice • Films must be ordered) 

a) "The Way It Is" 

b) "Hear Us, 0 Lord!" 
e) "A Second Chance** 

Schedule Small Group Discussion For: 

a) Readings 

b) Films trip 
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IHSTRUCTIONAL M(H>UUB #5 

Operational Oblective 

This iDodttle Is dealgned to acquaint the student with the educational 
strengths as well as the educational weaknesses of economically dis* 
advantaged childir«£ri. 

Performance Oblectives 

1. the student will list eleven (11) educational strengths and 
8e*'en (7) educational weaknesses of educati^mally disadvantaged 
children* 

2m Based on the strengths listed* the student will plan and outline 
a lesson which capitalizes on one or more of the atrengths* 

Instructional Alternatives 

1. Read: a) Teaching in the Inner City by Stone and Schneider (Ed«)» 
Crowell Co., 1970» Ch.l3. 

b) On the Outskirts of Hone by Helaine Dawson» Me6raw*Bill» 
1968* Appendixes 

c) "The Culturally Deprived Child: A New View" by Prank 
Riessnan* Programs for the Educationally Disadvantaged . 
U. S. Department of Health* Education and Welfare* 
Office of Education* Bulletin 1963* #17* Washington* D. C« 

d) Educating the Culturally Disadvantaged Child by Crow 
and Smyche, David McKay* 1966* Ch.5 
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IMSTRUCTXONAL MODUtE #6 

Operational Oblftctlvc 

The purpose of this module is to familiarise the student with those 
learning styles which have been found to be conmon to many children from 
a poverty culture* 

Performance Oblective 

The student will be able to identify seven (7) styles of learning 
commonly found in the literature which refer to children of a poverty 
culture. 

Instructional Alternatives 

1. Read: a) "Self-Concept and Learning Characteristics of the Dis- 

advantaged*' by Delores P. Graham 

b) The Culturally Deprived Child by Frank Riessman* Harper & 
Row» 1962. 

c) Teaching the Culturally Disadvantaged by Kenneth Jtihasont 
SRA, 1970» Ch.2 

d) Educating the Culturally Disadvantaged Child by Crow and 
Smythe» David McKay » 1966 » Ch.3 

2. Rear Tape with Filmstrip: 

"Improving the Instruction of Culturally Different Leamers*% NBA 

3. See Films: (3 weeks advance notice • Films must be ordered 

a) "The Way It Is" 

b) "A Second Chance" 
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Sett Pllmstrlp and Record 

''Teaching the Disadvantaged** HBk 



Student Options 
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INSTRUCTX(m/iL MODUUf #7 

Oocratlonfll Oblecttve 

The purpose of this nodule is to aid the student in searching for 
an approach to wotklng with children who do not have conmand of standard 
English. 

Performance Oblective 

The student will outline an approach for teaching standard English 
to children who do not speak standard English. 

Instructional Alternatives 

1. Read: a) Language Proerams for the Disadvantaged . Report of 

National Council of Teachers of English* 196S. 

b) Teaching the Culturally pteadvantaged by Kenneth R. 
Johnson, SRA» 1970, Ch.6«7. 

c) Teaching in the Inner Cttv by Stone and Schneider (Bds.)» 
Crowell» 1970 » ch.28 

d) Perspectives in the Education of Disadvantaged Children 
by Cowles» International Textbook co., 1969, Ch.9 

e) **Ianguage Development for the Disadv.intaged** by 
Dolores P. Graham (See Appendix) 

2. Hear Tape: 

"JcAinson Tape" 



3. Student Options 
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ZMSTRUCTXONAL MODULE #8 

Operational Oblecttve 

This nodule Is dealgaed to aid the student In fonoulating a phll« 
oaophy of daaaroom discipline which will be positive and will aid in 
minimizing the kinds of situations which are generally considered ne- 
gative. 

Performance Oblective 

The student will outline a classroom procedure which includes 
eleven (11) things that a teacher can do to minimize an atmosphere in 
which learning can not take place. 

Instructional Alternatives 

1. Read: a) "Discipline in the Inner-City ClassroomP' by Delores P 

Graham (See Appendix) 

b) "Changing the Game from *6et the Teacher' to Learn'** » 
Transaction. 1969 » p.20- 

c) "Frequently Mentioned Concerns of Inner-City Teacher^ 

ity Delores P. Graham ($ee Appendix) 

2. See: Films 

SRA Inner-City Simulation Laboratory 

3. Schedule small group discussions for films from SRA Simulation 
Laboratory* 

A. Schedule Role Play situations from SRA Simulation Laboratory 



5. Student Options 



APPEHDIX 
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THE DISADVANTAGED CHILD 
Oelores P. Craluin 



The «.adv«.tag.d ehiW ha, probably be« d.»crtb«d more thoroughly withia 
recent year, than any ott.er child. Teacher, of the inner-city now etate that 
they need no more description, of the child, but rather .ome .ugge.tloa. for how 
to effectively teach him. An adequate de.cription of thi. child will make it clear 
that there are no panecea. that will eradicate the fruatration.' of teacher., 
teacher-aide., or any other educator, in the.. cla..room.. You a. a teacher- 
aide muet know and under.tand the problem, that the., children have in order to 
help them more fully. 

One thing i. certain, the traditional .chool program i. inadequate. U i. 
baaed upon a..™„ption. which are not valid for thi. child. «„le.. our program, 
are altered or rebuilt, ba.ed on «.e experience, and need, of the children for 
»hom they are intended. i„„.r-city .chool. will continue to be .taffed by per.on. 
who want "out" at the earliest opportunity. 

Let u. examine briefly .ome of the faU. Maumption.. 

I. It i. a..umed that a child entering .chool will have h^.-d i- %.,. u 

community and will )uv> .....f...^ heard in hi. home and 

no. true of the dUadv^u«d?hUd * d L 'v"' "^"'^ *» 
be find, that he i. co Sted wUh ^^.^et^ Arfff 

to hi. poor verbal .kiU. this eww J. « . foreign language. Due 
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It is assumed that the child frequently participates in conversktion wxth adult 
members o£ the family. These children live In homes where the stresses 
and anxieties -of every-day life are so great that adults are preoccupied with 
providing the bare necessities, and •»have no time for discussing what hap- 
pened in school today.« The child learns that he has nothing to say that is 
important enough to command anyone's attention. He soon surrenders in 
his attempts to converse with adults. Educators must understand that this 
child needs to learn that what he has to say is indeed important. This can 
happen only if the child is encouraged to participate in classroom discus- 
sions and if his comments are given appropriate attention. 

It is assumed that the child has learned to respect authority and property. 
The experiences which too many of these children and their families have 
had with authority figures have caused them to view authority with suspicion 
and distrust. All adults in the school represent authority to the child and 
his initial reaction is that of suspicion and distrust. The ultimate relation- 
ship which will exist between child and aduU will depend upon the adult. The 
child will say, "show me,** "prove it to me." The teacher, teacher-aide, 
principal and all other authority figures must understand that there is noth- 
ing personal involved in this. The child is simply responding as he has 
learned to respond, and his behavior can change if certain elements are 
present in the school environment. This topic will be described further in 
another part of this chapter. 

It is assumed that the child comes to school after a night of adequate sJeep 
followed by wholesome nourishment. Noisy, crowded living condition'* and 
disruptive activities in the neighborhood often prevent many of these children 
from getting adequate sleep. They are often tired and irritable in school and 
do not know why. In many homes, due to working parents or negligence, no 
one prepares breakfast for the children. They must fend for themselves or 
have no breakfast. 

It is assumed that the child lives in a stable family structure. Our teaching 
materials depict a family headed by a father and mother. Most of these chil- 
dren live with one parent or no parents at all. In most cases the family is 
female -dominated with the father unknown or absent for various reasons. 
Children frequently are left with grandparents, foster parents or other rela- 
tives due to death, illness, or desertion. The family life depicted in teaching 
materials is completely foreign to the world of these children, and many of 
them have never known a kind adult. 



It is assumed that the child possesses an image of himself which allows him 
to fimction positively. Because of the importance of the Pelf-concept in the 
learning process, we shall devote more attention to this topic. 
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IMPPRTANCE OF THE SELF -CONCEPT 
It U generally agreed that in order to teach a child* one nmust understand 
the child. All candidates for teaching careers are required to take courses in 
child psychology as a part of the formal preparation program. Teachers in the 
inner-city schools will attest to the l^ct that those college courses did not ade- 
quately describe the child whom they meet in the classroom. 

This child has become a major concern of educators throughout the country* 
Many approaches have been suggested in an effort to meet his needs. There are 
differences of opinion on some approaches, but in one area there seems to be a 
consensus of agreement: In order to effectively educate this child we must 
somehow provide an environment in which his self --concept can be improved. 
The self-concept is used here to describe the process of developing and main* 
taiiiing identity which takes place in every human life. 

The advocates of the self-concept theory state that: *>Whatever it is that 
impels an individual to act or not to act, a significant role is played in this 
determination by what the person thinks about himself. He may be able to tell 
us something about his view of himself, or he may be able to tell us very little. 
What he tells us may be what he really thinks, or it may be a selective version 

for a particular public Or he may be completely unaware of what his 

true feelings about himself are. The person acts (however) and can only act in 
terms of what he thinks about himself in a given situation 



Grambs, Jean D. , "The aelf-Concept: Basis for Re-education of Negro Youth," 
Negro Self-Concept , New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965, p. 11. 
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While there is a danger of equating certain ethnic groups with speciHc so- 

♦ 

cial problems, it is important to face the fact that a disproportionately targe 
number of disadvantaged students who are performing well below grade level 
are members of ethnic minority groups. There are many reasons why this ift 
so, but one major reason is that many of these children have learned to dis- 
like themselves* 

The outlook of the minority group student is often a reflection of how he 
perceives society* s perception of himself* To him society appears unconcerned. 
A sense of exclusion is perhaps his greatest obstacle to successful adjustment. 
It frustrates the growth of civic responsibility and generates indifference and 
hopelessness. Too many encounters with society continually tell him that he is 
disliked and inferior. Evaluating himself by the way others react to him, he 

e 

may be unwilling to express his opinion of himself honestly, but he can act only 
in terms of his own opinion of himself. 

In order to effect any lasting behavioral change Ct> the part of these students, 
educators (professional and paraprofessional) in urban school systems must 
make a major effort to help unsuccessful students, particularly those who are 
members of minority groups, to improve their self-concepts. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SELF-CONCEPT 

The Home 

As soon as a child becomes aware of himself, he begins to search for 
answers to questions like: Who am I? What am I like? How do I fit into the 
world? He learns who he is, and what he is like, and what other people think 
of people like him mainly by observing how other people react to him. 
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A child., a„t contact with th, ^,u, ^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ 

r».<.ian.. H. b.g... v„y ,a,ly to „; hi. ..U.woHh them. 

A child Who 1. ..own that ho 1. ,o..d. wantod. ,..p.ct,d a. a p„.«, „ m. 
own right, hcgln. .„ ... H1«..U a, . wonhwhU. p.,... and ccn..,u.ntly 

fe™. a ..«.conc,pt Which 1. mainly po.ltlv.. U. o.O^ ot^r ha«l. hi. 

par.-., do not .how that th,y „v. hin.. or want hl«. o, ha« tof r..t 

I. h,« a, a p.,.„n in hi. own Hght. h. h.gin. to lonn a ...f.hna,. ,Mch i. 

mainly negative. 

The «o.t con.ta»t «l«„.nt in th. onWronment o£ the di»dv«.ta,«. ,. 
P»..rt,. Mo.t yo«.g.t„. who grow up in a.p,....a area, are «.po..d vry 
-any 1. lu. to th. .tree... oi economic in.„«ici..cy and fcmUy di.,„ptlo.. 
The home life reported 1. aiany ca.. .tudie. 1. one of c«....«t blchorln, ^ 
fighting. A. ha. been .uted earlier, children are often left with grandparent. 

,.Utlv... or fo.ter parent. bec.„.. of death, illne... or de.,«lon. They 
l»m to fend for them..lv.. very early . to look after themeel... when the 
parent, ha., to be out of the hou... to a»».. th»,.elv,.. and to ..t their .ch^. 
ttlee of eating and sleeping. ^ 

H«m«. nature. .„ the dlaadvantaged. i. often .ee. a ntUUy bad. d.- 

.tr«:tlve. and immoral. ChUdre. are thought of a. inherently bad becau.. that 
». the natu,. Co„,.,„„.,^, ^ ^^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^ 

tW are con.tantly expced to .uch Ubeling by their parent.. I. thi. way they 
loarn their culture-, conception of being in the world, a conception that em- 
Pha.i.e. inherent evil In a chaotic, ho.tlle. de.tructive world. One can ... 

th... you„,.t.r. hav. few experience, with .tablUty. warmth. «.d auention. 
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It would be very difficult indeed for a positive seU-concept to emerge from thie 
type of home environment. 
The Neighborhood 

Additional clues to aeU-worth are provided when the child ventures outside 
the home. As he meets other adults: policemen, storekeepers, and other 
•powerful" people, he is told through countless messages what they think of 
people like him. The disadvantaged child learns that he has few resources to 
call upon to protect himself or his rights. He feels looked down upon and scape- 

* 

goated. Any contact with others carries the constant threat of slights, insults, 
or indifference. All of this is compounded, of course, if the youngster happens 
to be a member of an ethnic minority group. 
The School 

The school is second only to the home as an institution which determines 
the growing child»s concept of himseU. School life is very heavily invested with 
success and failure, pride and shame. All of the teacher', relationships with 
pupils, his feelings toward them, his judgments passed on to them, the ways in 
which reward and punishment, praise and blame are meted, have a tremendous 
bearing on the self-images formed. While the school cannot be blamed entirely 
for negative images formed, in far too many instances it has served to reinforce 
negative images which have begun their formation earlier. U we expect to get 
desirable behavior from these youngsters, we must reverse this trend. The 
school should be an effective instrument for positive change; behavioral change 
is the business of the school* 
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IMPROVEMENT SEt.r.CONnRPT 
X*. an atHtu..a. ^ .^^^^^^^^ 

PUC.-. Sine, a po.itiv. „ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

.choo.. ... va,„. „, e«o«. .„ «>U ^ 

CI .t.«,n. ,uc. ro. a„, p,„.,^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^ 

disadvantaged* 
The Role of the Taagh ^^ 

The foremost quality needed by any teacher w 

y any teacher, but especially a teacher of die- 
.avanta,.a cUW,.„. u ^ ^ 

pUH.ua,. U .ev.«H.U,.. on. ^ ^^^^ 
etc,, w. ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

t,Pe.. an. p,.,^,,.. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^ 

w. cannot Hop. .o .„.o. an. app,.eUW. a»o».. c W,. . 

o« our part. wh.n we thfak of th. diaadvantawd ehlld 

. ">»ge<i Child. Having grown In mid. 

«ll.-ela.., it would b. a miracl. ir.d..d If w. did k 

.eo u w. did not harbor pr.judic.s bated on 
rae. and ela.s. ThI. i. as tme of mM^. 

' mMdl..cU., non-white, a. of whit, educator.. 
If a child senses that he has a r 

h. ha. a chane. for .ucc... h. i. motivated to try 

th. «.peot Of hi. t.ach.r can give him that ..„.e. 
".eu through p.r.i.t.„t confld.nc. in th. child-, ability to l.am. W. mu.t b. 
c-rtaln that w. do not truly b.li.v. that thi. child I. i„„at.ly inf.rior. It goe. 
-«.out .aying that if w. are convinced that a child cannot learn, w. teach i. 

. way that h. will not ,.arn. and following th. ..|f.f..i„,, ^ 

- • -ent Will 

»lt«nat.ly determine hi. performance l.v.1. 
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Bdueator^tove long been aware of the «aet that model, are ha.lc to the 
educative proce... The teacher and teacher-aide are in a unique position to 
become effective model, and an i«.piration .Ince it i. vAth them that the chad 
ha. the moet con.tant contact. Teacher, of the dleadvantaged m«.t be willing 
and capable of .erviag a. de.irable model.. On. cannot be a model, however, 
urfe.. he U a per.on with whom the chUd can Identify. In order for thU 
identification to take place the child mu.t re.p.et hi. teacher and teacher-aide. 
Reepect for the pupil i. the prerequieite for pupU re.pect for the .chool p.r- 
.onnel. Adult. mu.t be willing to .ay in e..ence. "Do a. I do." remembering 
' that all children learn much more by what they .ee than by what they hear. 

Stewart* haa .ugge.ted the following a. specific thing, which a Uacher or 
teacher-aide can do to build positive self-concepts. 

1. Learn each child's name and the correct pronunciation as soon as possible. 

2. Treat each child courteously. Say -please," "thank you." etc. 

3. Record the pupil's birthdays for the month on the board. 

4. Send cards and have the class send cards on birthdays or when there is 
illness or misfortune. 

5. Reserve space on the bulletin board for each child to place his best work of 
the week. 

6. Give praise for jobs well done inside and outside the school. 

7. Use role-playing frequently to get verbalization of frustrations as well as 
aecomplishmentSo 



^Stewart. Charles E. , "Human Interaction: A Source of Affective Learnings,' 
Educational Leadership, April, 1965, -p. 491. 
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The .ehool program .hould «l.o r.«d.r the much needed .ervJee of brtegtog 
etudent. Into contact with de.lrable model, from their o«n particular ethnic 
group. In order to believe that one can b, .uccea.fia in . given area, one need, 
to .ee that other, like him.elf have been .„cce..fta that area. People who 
c«. .how that .chool achievement -pay. off- .hould be located and invited to 
.peak to cla..e. and ...emblie.. Picture, of other, could be continuouely on 
«.ptay. Pereon. of excepHonal accompli.hment. .hould be included for .tudenu 
oi exceptional ability to emulate, but it i. po..ible that they may not be a. u.e*a 
. guide to the average yo«.g.ter a. thoae individual, not too different from 
themeelve, who have rieen one or two rung, on the economic ladder.. There- 
tore, .ome model, .hould be .ought among ,ho.e working in .Wiled trade.. 
b».ine.. office., government. a«, other le.. gUmorou. occupaUon.. The 
teacher -aide mo.t certaiMy can be a po.ltive model. eepecUUy if .be ha, come 
from a background .imiUr to the children', environment. 
Teaching Material. . 

Teaching material, have been ,hown to exert a .trong impact on a child-, 
perception of him.eU. The image that a per.on ha. of him.eU depend, in part 
on What i. uught and in part on how it i. uught. A child who i. a member of a 
minority group need, continued opportunUU. to ..e him.elf and hi. ethnic group 
in . realietically positive light. Our teaching materUl. have traditionally given 
.11 children a di.tort.d view of the .oci.ty in which they live. Allport^ a.k.: 

^AUport. Gordon, The Nature of Prejudice R«a*««« fui - TTI 
Pub., 1956, p. 1«. '-rejuaice. Reading, Mass., Addison-Wesley 
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„a ov., again tH^t ,o« we,, U.v a --P- '^^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^eHo, Mooa » Suppo.. t«. 0PU.O. .... ro,c.a upon ^ W - 

you, ..now cUi.en.. Ana auppo.o notHU., you couM ao .ou.a cHan,, 

this opinion?" 

Koaain. »aU,UU ana viauat a«. sHouta U.. ..to account t.e ,>ac..,ouna. 
^O..MXa,....owU: Sp.cUXa«...on.otK.U.to,V. -tu,. an- 
eon^HWon. o. tK... g^oup. can ro... ..U-r-poct. »utuaU,..p.ct. ana a 

OC H,n«ficaUon ««H tH. .o.o„U In o,a., - r..^. ^ 
„u.. an on-goU.. pan o. r>^r cu,,icuiu». no. to wMC at- 

tention t. given one week of the .chool year, 
e.v^i Curriculum * 

— :;;::IirpuMlc .cool often .aae. iu effort, on aaaumption. -Mc. 

.Ua for all ciaiaren. The value, of ^ teacW. content M the Program, 
nna tl. very pu,po.. of the .c.«.ollng »ay appropriate for »«ai.-cU.. c«l- 

^ fc.M~n If .ebool. ln«Ut on .tanaara. or pro- 
dren but not for aiaaavantagea cMMren. If .eSooi. 

. ..jV« htn life or that aoom Wm to ar. un- 
gr»n. that the chiW regara. a. unrelatea to hi. life 

. fc. u ifltelv to leave at the flr.t opportunity." 
•natng .uec.ion of failure., he I. ia»ly to lea 

. ^«mt be founa for the aUaavantegea 
Opportunltle. for .ucc.ful experience. mu.t be f««n« 

.Hlia within the .chool .ettlng. Thl. chUa ha. a hi.tory of .chool f^Uure a»a he 
.ch„l,ue.. ana material, which are con.i.tent with hi. woria a„a hi. .tyle of 



National Pollcie. C«nml..lon. Ll' " ' ^ th. ni..avanta ,ea American . 
NEA, 1962, p. 12. 
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for the'formation of i^oaltiva self-concepts. 



Learning Style 

U W-d b, a mLtak. t. a««me tl«.t 2U dUadvantaged eMldren wUl .how 
th. Laming patfr.. ft would l- a mlatako to a..»». that att poor ehU- 

d,.„ hav. on. Uaming .tyU and that aU «lddl.-eU.. chUdran hav. another. 
todivld«al dU£.r.«e.. .tttl .«i.t and children respond to method, and materiaU 
dlll*r,«tly. However, our pa.t experience, have .hown that met di.adva«taged 
chUdren do not re.pond to the traditional technique, and material, which are 
«.,a in cla..room.. and in general wiU di.pUy certain learning ch.racteri.tlc.. 

Ri..«vanS H.. p,„neered in the identification of learning charact.ri.tie. of 
the d».adv«uag.d. Tho.. who have.worked in inner-city cU..room. generally 
agree that the following are de.cripttve of met inner-ctty children: 

1. °T— «- r..»n« B Involved In i>.««ing Situation 

THi. .lowne.. mu.t not he -^^ered drh: 
^^X'Jfrtr'J'tl^.' Hnre'el-'rroUr'e which i. unhurried 
and non-threate»lng. 

2. Externally Oriented 

"^vtJed for learning, but wUl re.pond to external motivation. 

3. Inarticulate in Forma l language 

S'^^m^e" to"^rm"t"M.' ^e::^' -WU. are totally »«cc.ptaMe. 



5Ri..«n«.. Frank. ^' r.«^^r.lU Deprived. New York: Harper and Row. 19«. 
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4, Experiences blUicttlty in Acceptin g Deferred Goala 

learning eitijationi which demonstrate an immediate relationship between 
school and his life are generally accepted eagerly. 

5, Physical and Visual Ra ther than Oral 

This chUd finds it difficult to concentrate for long periods of time in a 
strictly verbal situation. Best results are obtained when something 
physical is done in connection with the idea to be grasped. Frequent use 
of audio-visual aids are recommended due to severe reading handicaps. 

6» Person-Oriented 

MaterUls are needed which focus on people* not generalisations. 

7. Inductive Rather than Deductive 

A great many concrete experiences are needed before generaliaattons can 
be made* 

8. Responsive to Praise 

Fear of failure is a major obstacle to learning for this child. He has ex- 
perienced a succession of school failures. His efforts must be appreciated 
and sincere praise given whenever possible. 

9. Responsive to Gaines Format 

The surest'way to involve this child is to make activity into a game. This 
can set the stage for learning and discussion on a higher, more abstract 
level. The child ei\$oys tlie challenge of a game and feels that he has a 
chance for success. ."^^-^^ 

10. Responsive to Realistic Materials 

Instructional materials which depict realism are favorably received. 
Citisenship Education 

While in theory school is the training ground for responsible participation 
in our democratic society, many schools do not in fact afford sufficient oppor- 
tunities for students to get practice in the democratic processes. In far too 
many instances schools are autocratically operated and students do not feel that 
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they belong. It might be wise to consider thle In the eeareh for explanatlone 
regarding the damage done by studentt to school buUdings* materials, etc. 
There is a great need for more activities to which pupUs can contribute, 
through which they can earn the respect of others, and in which they can im- 
prove their performance. This is the essence of ego-enhancement. 

From the point of view of cltinenship educaUon. it is even more Important 
to note «iat a close relationship exists between attitudes toward seU and attitudes 
toward others. Persons who tend to thirft well of themselves tend to think weU 
of others, while those who disapprove of themselves disapprove of others. "As 
one respects oneself so can one respect others. ..If there is a valid and real at- 
titude toward the self, that attitude will manifest itseU as valid and real toward 
ottiers. It is not as ye judge so shall ye be judged, but as you judge yourseU so 
•hall you judge others."^ 
Conclusion 

AU educators, teachers, teacher-aides. administrators, etc.. have an ob- 
ligaUon to help the disadvantaged as weU as the advantaged child to fUl a desirable 
place in the American society. Basically, tfiis means that the self-concept of 
the chUd must be altered so that he desires and believes that he is capable of 
achieving a level of educational competence that will mahe it possible for him to 
compete successfully in this modem technological society. He must discard his 
feelings of inferiority and acquire feelings of confidence in self and pride In his 



^Sullivan. H.S.. Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry , The William Alanson 
White Psychiatric Foundation. 1947. 
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ethnic group. He must be aided ia the development oC realistic aepiratione and 

e 

. • r • ^* • % * 

the personality ^traits necessary for implementing these aspirations. 

We challenge teachers^ aides» and all school personnel to help each child 
reach toward his fullest development* 



'-'7 
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Stlf-Concept and the Educativ yrocest 
Deleraa P. CrahasB 

Tha aelf*cciicapt may ba defined aa a ''ecopoaita of thoughta and 
feellaga vhieh eonatitttta a paraeii*a awaretteaa of hla individual exist* 
e&ea» tiia eoneeption of who and what ha ia.*** Zt ia heliaved that the 
way A peraon thinka of himaeif detecminea the general intent and diree* 
tien of hia behavior In other worda* a peraon who thinka negatively 
of hiaaelf will behave in aelf -defeating way8» even though he nay chooae 
a variety of behavior patterns in the proeeas. 

The aearch for identity ia an attempt to answer aueh qoeationa sax 
Who as X? tfhat an I like aa a person? How do X fit into the world? 
We learn who we ere and what we are like^ largely, bv observing how 
other people react to ua « 

A healthy self-regard ia not only a goal of edttcation* but alao a 
prerequiaita to learning. Xt is aa neeeasary for the niddle and upper* 
elaaa ehild aa for the slum child. However* because of the high In* 
eidence of aeriously damaged egoa in the ^etto» improvement of the 
aelf-eoncept beeooea a prime target for educational programs for child* 
ran who live or have lived there. 

The school is second only to the one in the forms tion of self -concepts. 
School life is very hesvily vested with success and failure, pride and 
shame. All of the teachera* relationships with pupils t his feelinga 
t«»arda them, hia judgments passed on to them» the waya in which reward 
and puniahment» praise and blame are meted» have a tremendoua beering on 
the self-concepts formed. 

Since a poaitive self-image ia necessary for a child to profit firom 
^eraildy A. — Xn Search of Self , p. 9. 
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aehool» it appears logical that thla la the starting point for an 
a£fectiva educational program. 

The folloving are offered as suggestions (to be adapted to grade 
level) for inpvoiring the self-cencept* 

1. Z<eam each child's nana and the correct pronunciation as soon 

as possible. 

2. Trest each child courteously. Say ''please*', '* thank you'*» etc. 

3. Send cards and have the class send letters or cards on birth- 
days or when there is Illness or a misfortune. 

4. Reserve space on the bulletin board for each child to display 
his best work of the week. 

5. Give praise for jobs well done inside and outside the s^oel. 

6. Use role*playing frequently to elicit verbalisation of fruat* 
rationa as well as accomplishments. 

7. Build success for each child into the sehools program. Try 
to ensure at least one successful experience for each child 
each day. 

Some additional activities may include auch things as: 
1. The use of mirrors 

a. Tell child to look at yourself. What do you see? What 
would you like to be? 

2» Psina the camera in the classroom 

a. Taking picturea of individuals and daaa aa a whole. Catch 
children in different acta in the room. Cameraa are ex* 
citing to use on a field trip. Develop picturea - mount 
them in books with an image - how they looked or acted. 

3. The aharina box 

a. This can be a large box from the aupermarket. 
. b. Toys or books - placed in the box to share during free time, 
c. Tag names on each toy * also s basis for oral language - 
have them tell Why they brought these to school. 

Example: Fred put a ball in the box today. Use 3x5 cards. 
Put first names on cards. Pick a name card out of the box. 
See who will be ^irst today. 
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Birthday chart! 

a* Record birthdays - put yours up there* too. Thia helpa 
with teachar*pttpll rapport* 

b* Actlvltle8*Select a favorite poem or aonethliig apeelal for 
that particular child en hie apeelal day* 
Let daaa make birthday carda and present them to the 
child at the eed of the day* 

Be aura to Include July and Auguat birthdays In the oontli 
of June* 

Welcome back systen day 

a* Bach child select a buddy * when a dilld Is absent » the buddy 
goes to visit and finds out Why he Is absent - also* the 
buddy can tell the child vho la absent what is expected when 
he returns to school* 

Bxamplet The cleaa may be going on a field trip or will aee 
apeelal moviea* The buddy reporta to the teacher if ebsence 
is due to illness* The elaaa can send a get well card or 
juat a drawing if they cannot write* Collect leavea • draw 
hands • draw and caption "Get Well** from Kary's hands* 

Making calendara of all different ahanes 

a* Weekly or monthly calendars* 

Blrthdaya of children and ColuaAus* birthday* 

Puerto Rlcan Boliday calendar (Jan* 3rd is teonn aa King's Day) 

Jan* 11th School Boliday 

Negro Rlatory Calendar 

Great Inventiona of the Italiana 

South American Rolldaya - Peoplea of the Islands* 

Great Inventiona of the Negroes* 

One page almnle autobiography 

a* Do a aentence in a acrapbook and bind it* Children get 
a chance to know about each other* Write it in September* 
Go beck in March and compare* If poaaible» have a picture 
to eccompaiqr each autobiography* 

The child of the week 

a* Each week of the school yeer» select a child of the week* 
Use name carda or alphebeta for aelectlng* Be displays 
the bulletin board* The display will tell the claas about 
himself* Encourage a member of hie family to come in that 
week to see the child* a display* If you csn't get a parent 
ln> eak In an older brother or aiater in eehool for a visitt 
or invite his lest yeer's teacher to come in for e few 
minutes to prelse him* Bare is his chence tf> shine* to rsise 
his self Imsge* 
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9* The of ggPf 

a* Involve aehool and eoomunity. 

Rave people come back who were raiaed in the neigihborhood 
who went out and mado good* 
Negro Miatoty Rail of Fame 
Muaieiana Rail of FafflO 

10. Rave a % hour releaaed tine during the day at which time your 
children may ehooae to do ooaething of partieular intareat to 
thes. 

Ihia gives you a ehanee to observe their aetions and behavior 
patterns* Also the ehildren need this release* 

All of the sttggest'«d activities are deaigned to say to the pupil: 
you are an inportant person a respected person* 

A peraon acta» and can only aaet, in tems of the view that he holds 
of himself* 
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Oe tores P* Graham 
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tet ua deal «fith t^o am Z7 Row doea anyone of ua determine hia 
identity? Paychologiata say that aa soon as %r« are aware o£ our 
exlatenee we hegln looking for answers to the questions: Whom am X? 
What am X like? How do X fit into the world? We learn i^o we are; 
we get eluea by obaerving how other people reaet to ua* Our firat 
contact with the outaide world cornea throusih menbers of the family. 

A child who la ahoun that he is loved, wanted, respected as a person 
in his own rigiht, begina to view hiaeelf as lovable, reapectable, 
worthMhile* Xn other words, he begins to see himself in a positive Uglit* 
On the other hand, a child who ia not ahown love, attention, reapect, 
begins to aee hlmaelf in a negative faahion* Be believea that there ia 
aomatfaittg wrong with him* 

The economically diaadvantaged youth ia a caae in points According 
to the reaeareh thia child most often begins his identity formation 
in an environnent in idiich there ia too little of everything: food, 
clothing, ahelter, love, attention, affection, security* The moat 
constant eloDBent in hia envirooment ia not enough • poverty* 

Be frequently lives with one psrent, or no parent* Be may be aent 
to live with a grandmother, aunt, uncle, eouain, or a foater parent* 
Studiea abound with cases of this child who lives in a home where 
there is constant bickering or fighting, illness, desertion, or his 
being blABCd for thn condition of the parents* 
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He may be left alone much of the eiAe« Be leasns' very early to fend 
for lilmself — to tet his oim schedule for eating and aleeping* Thia 
ehild leasne through his esperienees that he is not very worthwhile: 
not deserving of the physiealy emotionalt psyehologieal eomforts 
of his Bore advantaged counterpart* 

tlhen the child ventures outside the hone^ he gets additional dues 
to hia self««orth from other people whoa he meets* •••• other children* 
storekeepers* policement* etc* They tell him in many* many ways idiat 
th^ think of people like hSm* 

tet us get to the bleck minority group child* Perhaps the single 
most important event in his life is the recognition of his black* 
ness with all the implications of that fact* The realisation may come 

e 

as a mild awareness that is taken in stride* or it may come as a rude 
shock that results in trama; but whatever the circumstances a new 
understanding of the self influences that the child's every thousfht and 
emotion from that day forth* He sees the world and himself through 
different eyes* fron a different perspective* 

Be leams very early that the desirable* the admirable* the acceptable 
is tdiite* Be is told in many* many* many ways that people like hSa 
are not very important* th^ never have been* and never will be* Be 
leams that Black meana: dark* soiled* dirty* dismal* gloomy* 
threatening* sullen* evil* wicked (Webster's School Dictionary)* 
Bvery thing negative* 
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This ehii4 kaows this by age 3. Studies shev that black ehildren shov 
a prafareaee for White at that young age. Ho has already begua to 
rejeet hit body image. 

What about the effect of the Black Hovenent?? We fiill get to that later. 
We can aay here* thou^t that 300 years of being told that black is 
ugly cannot be erased in 3 • 5 years by telling oneself that black is 
beautiful* 

Our bli^k child then enters school and be gets more clues to his self- 
worth. It bas been shown that school is second only to the home in 
the fbzmation of self«^ncept. School Is beavily vested with success 
and failure, reward and punishment. The black econcnieally disadvantaged 
child enters a school idiich was never charged with the responsibility 
of educating hia, which, until very recently did not adndt his existence. 
This child experiences failure from day one. 

Here is an institution which demands what be cannot produce. Be has 
not had the experiences «^ch the traditional school requires in order 
to be successful. 

Again, he is told that he is net worthwhile. Be cannot learn. Be is 
bad because he cannot sit still and pay attention to long periods of 
verbal learning. Be cannot speak the acceptable language. Be does 
net know bow to use scissors. Be does not know the names of objects 
all of which he should knowS 
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This child stays la school sad experiences one succession of failures 
after another. As soon as he can legally do so, he leaves, dfl^aated 
by feelings of: 

1« Failure — Re feels that he always has been and almys ulll he a 
failure* Be renea^ers the childhood fl^ts In iihleh he was the 
loser, the jobs that he tried to get and failed, the atteaipts to 
participate In school sports and failed, etc*, etc*, etc* Be 
sees his parents as failures — the jobs they rhold, the hone 
they live In* 

2* Bopelessness Be sees no nay out* The educational system has 
failed to provide hla with marketable stelUs* 

3. Alienation Bbthlng belongs to him. Be does not belong to the 
larger society* What has he to lose? 

4. Victimised — Be sees himself as being placed In the capacity 

of second-class cltlsenshlp — Scapegoated — Taken advantage of* 

A person acts In accordance with the concept that he holds of self* 
As Grler and Cobbs state In Black Rage t 

A life Is an etemlt7 and throughout all that eternity a black 
child has breathed the foul air of cruelty* Be has grown up to 
find that his spirit was crushed before he knew that there was need 
of It. Bis anibltlons, even In their forming showed hla to have set 
his hand against his own. This Is the desolation of black Ufa la 
America* 
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Is it any wonder that black youth are enraged? Let nte hasten to add 
that this la also true of hlaek adults* Anyone %Ako allows himself to 
believe that the blaek revolution Is restricted to youth Is decelvedl 

Nevertheless, a few years ago a man who called hlnself Kaleola 3C» 
after a life of poverty, crlse. and finally a spiritual awakening, 
walked the streets of this nation and dared to lift his head and 
assert his black manhood* A few years later. VllUe Ricks and 
Stokeley Carmlchael dared to coin the expression ** slack Power '* In 
the state of Mississippi, and still Inter, a group of young blacks In 
Oakland. California, dared to arm themselves and patrol the streets (for 
the Uberatlon of black people), calling themselves Black Panthers* 

This brought on what we now refer to as the Black Revo&utlon* The 
black child who grew up under the adverse conditions mentioned earlier, 
as well as other black youth (All black people are bound together by 
their blackness) began looking at themselves and their world In a 
different light* 

1* BUck youth today are determined not to suffer the Indignities that 
their parents suffered without striking back* (assertion of manhood: 
Bo we respect these who allow themselves to be brutallsed without 
striking back?) 

2* The young blacks are determined to change the connotations of the 
word black* (Hence, the Black Is Beautiful slogan)* This does 
not mean that white • ugly* 

3* Black youth ere Insisting that the contributions of black Americans 
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ht glvea their rightful place in the history of this eou&try* 

(Every other group has need for heroes, uhy not hlaeks?) 
A* Blacks are 4esianding that black children be prepared in our schools 

vith marketable skills, or their teachers be held accountable* 

(Isn't this what White parents do?) 
5* Black youth are deasnding that the education they receive be 

relevant to their lives* (They believe that thay will forever 

live in a black eemiiuaity* They want to develop that commmity* 
6« Black youth are insisting upca more black people in positions 

traditionally held by idiite only. (Whites have been tauglit by 

whites* Blacks need models, too*) 
7* Black youths are insisting that idiites no longer have the option 

on whether or not we have an integrated society* Separatism* 

This is no different from what it has been* 

One can argue with any or all of these points, but the fact remains 
that this is the way it isS 

All of this is being done in the search for identity^ 
Where do we go from here? Who knows?? 

For idtite America to understand the life of the black, it must 
recognise that so much time has passed and so little has changed* 
The overriding experience of the black American has been grief and 
sorrow and no one can change that fact* 
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Things vill not eh«ngft» until black Americans can truly realisa thd 
Aiaariean draam* This isaana an equal opportunity to a good adueation* 
decflot Joba» decent housing. (Zn that order) 

Black Youth: Who Am I7t 

X£ Z may speak for black youth • Z nould ansvars At this point* X 
am not quite sure. Z am developing a neii»€6und pride» but Z an 
angry* bitter* confused, frustrated. 

Z have all of the anxieties* problems* uncertainties of aiqr other youth 
searching for identity* but Z have the added problems that eeoe from 
being blsek in a society idiich says that the price of adoission is to 
be idilte. 

X msy not know idio Z am* but Z Inew vhat Z uant: 

The following quotation from the Aprils 1969* issue of Social Bducation 
sttBS it up well: 

What Does Black Touth Want Today? 

.Black youth «iants just as every young person would want. To have 
equal opportunities just as anyone else. To have better hones* schools* 
and better things all around. To get out of the sIubs and to have better 
eonammities. To be recognised just as White people because they are the 
aane and no more different .->.8n the color of their skin. So uliy can't 
they be treated the sane? All they want is a chance to prove themselves. 
Hdthing more than their equal righta. 
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LAHCOAGB DgVBLOgMENT PDR THB DISADVAmCgP 
Deleret P* Grahaai 

Th« traditional school program la based upon certain assioptlons* Sons 
of these assmptlons* which are not valid for onny children nho live in 
our core cities have iaplications for language developoent* 

1* We assm that a child entering school vill have heard in his home 
and coomunity, and vill have mastered, to a degree, standard Bnglish* 

2* He asstaae that the child participates in conversation vith adult 
members of his fsoiily. 

3* We assume that the child lives in a home «here books, magasines, and 
nevspapers are conmon-plaee, and he hears world events discussed, 
sees meobers of his family read, and has been read the customary 
nursery rhymes and stories* 

4* We assume that the child possesses an Image of himself that allows 
him to function positively* 

ZHSTSAO: 

We find a child in the ghetto school who is inarticulate in foxmal 
language, but who will eomminieate if not made to feel that his verbal 
skills are totally unacceptable. 
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2* The dlsadvantagad yotmgoter CrequeAtty laefcs thm sente o£ 

auditory dlaerlmlttatloa — the ability to dittingaiah very atibtle 
di££ereiieea in sound the ooiae level in a houaehold in which a 
half doaea people are living in two roraa tenda to be ao hifl^ that 
the child ia forced not to liaten* 

3. Thia diild haa not had the experience of having adulta correct hia 
pronnaeiation* In faet» hia pronunciation ia hia iopreaaion of 
iduit he haa heard fron adulta around hia* He haa not had the aubtle 
noaneea of aound diatingoiahed for hia* **b'* aa oppoaed to **p''» for 
eaample* 

4. the phonic ayatem which he haa heard and learned to apeak ia quite 
different froo the ayatcn of the language which the teacher apeaha 
and which the reading hooka uae* 

$• Thia child haa a abort attention apan and experiencea great dif* 
ficttlty in following the teacher *a directiena, becauae he ccnea from 
a home where adulta apeek in abort aentencea* Vhen they give ordera 
to the child, it ia naually in aonoayllablea - "get thia**» ''bring 
thaf*. The child haa never been obliged fio liaten to aeveral lengthy 
aentencea conaeeutively* 

6* Thia noa«verbal hone alao aeaaa that the child haa a littited per* 
ceptioa of the world about hia* Re doea aot kaew that objecta have 
naaea or that the aame object nay have aeveral naaea* 
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What are we going to do: Continue to attempt to ignore the iaeonsia* 
teneiea or develop a realiaitie program for overeoaing the 4e£ieita??t 

there ia no doubt about the fact that thia ehild needa to learn atandard 
Bngllah, but ve maintain that thia ahould be done yithoot deatroying 
the aoeial dialeet that the ehild knova or making him feel that it ia 
totally unaeeeptable. Zf «e do net firat eneourage the ehild to uae hie 
own language in ita ftill range, ne may diminiah hia deaire to uae lenguage 
in aehool altogether. 

We ahould like to propoae a liaguiatie approach to lenguage development 
for the diaadvantaged which ia baaed upon three general prineiplea* <IICZB) 

1* Children ^ould be permitted to operate in the dialeet of their 
comunity at the lower levela of elementary aehool, and direct 
instruction in the uae of standard Bngliah ahould be begun no earlier 
than the intermediete gradea. 

2. Oral language ahould. receive great atreaa in language instruction 
at all levela of edncetion. 

3. At all levela of inetruction, the language program for the diaadvan* 
taged ahould include appropriate isaginative literature chosen and 
praaented with theae aeudenta in mind* 
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Ztt ottT pregran, ehiidren at the pre-sehool and klttdevgarten levalt 
would have expeffleoees in uhieh they would ulk aa such aa poaalble, 
ualttg their ewa livlngy oral language* 

Thia la set neant to imply that children not be expoaed to atandard 
Bttgliah or that elaaaroon peraecnel apeak the leeal dieleet* Xt meana 
that aetual inatructiea in Bngliah la nore appropriate and effective after 
children have experienced liatening to and nnderatandk' ; Sngliish item TV» 
radio, and eapeeially* the teacher, fhere tfhenld be r^iTf** attention 
to oral practice* to conrtmicating ideaa alottd» and to r^TTlt^ 
cKperieneea in liatening* (Saturate child with atandard Bngliah» 
but penait bin to uae hia dialect*) 



Xn the Primary Gradea: 

A great oaay liatenina experieneea ahould be introduced which pupila can 
lactate * theae nay be taped, abort, little akita repeated in the local 
dialect and in atandard Bngliah, with attention focuaed on differencea . 
(Children will not diatinguiah differencea unleaa they are pointed out.) 



Xntemediate Gradea: 

Children ahould be introduced to a barrage of language in different 
dialecta* Bophaaia again ahould be foeoaed upon iaitation and upon 
playing out abort akita, draaa, and creative dranatica. Children ahould 
be eoceosaged to write their 01m akita and uae puppeta for acetfag mt» 
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W. .t. «.g8..tl«S that at w tta. d»tl«8 .1— «t.ty .cho.1 -houW - 
i«lte.t. that th.te 1. ^yOMi ««, «tth th. ehlU'. dUleet. Thet. 
wouU be BO eonparlson* ot ctltlelm. 

But the tla. do«. em* »e »u»t face the pupil. »lth the feet, of 
.ocUl dletUictloM. Before they e«i ~e the of l«t«l«8 at-uUrt 

English. puplU Beet «nderet«>d the eoeUl conwiqeenee. the •orW »tU 
eiwet of thae If they eannot hendle the e»t*bUehed 4Ulact. 

We ««se.t that thla he doae 1« grade. S, 6. or 7. teadiar. n>.t be 
ehoMD carefully for thl.. Oae. -1th the. the puplU e»i lde«tl^ ~ 
toBt to ««.l«te 0»ea -ho h«re i» a»«*bl* attitude, about ta^uage. 

Thea. teachera -ould eaplato the eoelologleal truth to atudeeta. 
-Although the la»gMage you and your frlwida uae 1. perfectly good 
lauguge. aiid »e have uaed It 1« thl. ela... " 1. «ot the only -ay of 
speaking EnglUh. Te«tbook. are printed In only one kind of dialect. 
The speaker In the a..»bly Uat -aek «. u.tog the «m« kind of standard 
dialect you hear on W and radio. Onlo.s you c«i use thl. .tandard 
dialect as -ell e. the one you spedc you -111 not be able to get 
certain klnda of Jobs. That 1. the -ay It la." 

Then from grede 5 or 6 to 12, «e concentrate on eltolnatlng, a. far a. 
possible. »w of «m:1.1 eU.. dialect In aehool. Theal-dunngtb.se 
years -ould be to help young people acquire this second language they 
need* 
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Thare shouM be nueh oral raadlng by eha teaehar, throuaili tap«a» 
records, and TV, and by pupllt. Drill tapaa and laaguaga laboraeorlaa 
should ba uaad axtanslvaly to davalop aar traiiiiiig* Theaa irould ba 
altatnacad vieh draaaeiea, litaratara« dlacttaolott and vtitliis* 

Thia prograa la not baing offarad aa a paoaeaa for the problaaa faced 
in languaga davalopaant of tha dlaadvanCagad* It la aiapty baing 
auggaatad aa ^ approach* 

Xn Conrluaion: 

If diaadvaatagad pupila do not learn a aeeond kind of dialect, ataadard 
Bngliahy they will be forever prevented fron aeceaa to economic 
opportunity and social acceptance. We can learn to grant full dignity 
to the child aad to the laagoage spoken ia his hoDO* At the aaae tine, 
we must help him to acquire the established staadard laaguage so that 
he caa operate ia society as fully as he may wish* 
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DISCIPLINE IN THE INNER«CITY CLASSROOM 
Delores Graham 

The aspect of teaching in the inner-city school which is most disturbing to 
teachers, teacher-aides, and prospective teachers is discipline. Many teachers 
and wottld-be teachers believe that they will be required to spend most of their 
time dealing with disciplinary situations. The literature attests to the fact that 
many teachers in inner-city schools think of themselves not as professional edu- 
cators, but as monitors --- acting in a capacity of maintaining control. This is 
indeed unfortimate, but it may be very true, depending upon the individual 
involved. 

If we define discipline as the climate in which learning takes place» then it 
becomes obvious that discipline is a necessary part of any teaching situation, 
but it should under no condition constitute the major part. Indeed, all teachers 
are concerned with discipline. What, then, is the difference between discipline 
in an inner-city school and discipline in a suburban school? Perhaps the major 
difference lies in the expectations of the school in lieu of the differing experi- 
ences which these two groups of children bring to^school. 

The suburban child comes to school expecting to learn the traditional things 
which our schools teach. He has been prepared by his home to expect the teacher 
to help him learn. Furthermore, he has been exposed to experiences in the 
home which equip him to deal with the demands of the school. His behavior, for 
the most part, is consistent with the demands made upon him. 

On the other hand, the urban or inner-city child simply comes to school. 
He has attained five or six chronological years and the law states that he must 
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attend school. He hae had no preparation for what he will be expected to do, 
but he hae been admonithed to "be good." What does it mean to "be good?" 
What constitutes good in his neighborhood is certainly not what constitutes 
goo4 In school. He has not been taught that acceptable school behavior is not 
the behavior which he has grown up around or the behavior which he has ac- 
quired in his environment. 

The inner-city child finds that the classroom is a strange environment. 
He sees and hears very little which is meaningful to him. Even the language 
of the teacher and teacher-aide is foreign. But he is expected to assume the 
ways of a strange culture and learn in the process. When this does not take 
place, he is punished in varying ways. 

We are suggesting that urban schools have to deal with discipline to a 
greater degree than suburban schools because urban schools make unrealistic 
demands upon their childrw.!. Are we saying that certain standards of be- 
havior should not be demanded in urban schools? Most emphatically not! We 
are sayin.g, however, that we must be aware of the cultural differences and 
be governed accordingly. We must be familiar with the child's cultural milieu 
and, therefore, not be shocked or horrified at certain modes of behavior or^ake 
euch drastic measures at every infraction of our rules. We cannot condone un- 
acceptable behavior, but we can learn to deal with it realistically while working 

to bring about change. 

The inner-city child has lived with physical aggression. Bravery, fearless- 
ness, toughness, defying authority, etc., have formed the basis for his prestige 
in the world as he knows it, and he will exhibit this type of behavior in the class- 



room more frequently than a suburban child. While thie behavior cannot be ap- 
proved, it will not be altered eimply by a referral to the principaPe office. If 
behavioral change does not result from certain measures taken, then it appears 
that these measures are ineffective. Effective methods must be found for deal- 
ing with aggression in each classroom. 

Xh most instances, this child has been forced by his environment to grow 
up faster than his suburban counterpart. Having had to fend for himself since 
early childhood, he often acta like an adult in many ways. It is not unusual to 
find nine or ten-year olds who smoke, or even six or seven-year olds who use 
very "colorful" language. Due to crowded living conditions, this child may 
have seen and/or experienced things which are not familiar to his middle-clase 
peers. 

OiseipllAe problems are oftea created by the very people who must later 
deal with them. By their manner of speaking and working with these youngsters, 
teachers may create situations which cause them difficulty. Why is it that in so 
many inner-city schools, most office referrals come from the same teacher? 
Can it be logically assumed that year after year these teachers get all of the 
problem children in the school? This seems rather doubtful. It appears that 
something wrong is taking place inside those classrooms. This is not to indi- 
cate that teachers are deliberately or knowingly creating these situations. We 
rather suspect that in desperation and frustration teachers are grasping for 
methods of coping with a situation for which they are totally unprepared. These 
teachers are as disadvantaged in this area as the children whom they are trying 
to teach. 
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We have emphaaized the importance of knowing the culture of the child, 
TWt child has been studied and described in the literature by practically every- 
one to education, sociology, psychology, etc. Teachers sUte that the child had 
been adequately described. Few, however, take these studies, descriptions, 
and prescriptions into consideration Inside the walls of the classroom. How 
easily and quickly we forget what we know about the child once we are confronted 
with him. Most teachers have difficulty to making their behavior compatible 
with what is known about the child* 
Minimizing Discipltoe Problems 

From our discussion to this potot it should be clear that our objective to 
the classroom is seektog methods of dimtoishtog discipltoe problems and em- 
phasising a positive approach to worktog with the toner-city child. 

The followtog suggestions are offered as guideltoes: 

1. The first days and weeks of school are extremely important to setttog the 
* tone for the entire year. It is during this period that procedures for such 

things as pencil- sharpening, line passtog, getting materials, etc. , are 
established. Consistency of action on these procedures will determine who 
controls the classroom* It may be necessary to review acceptable behavior 
patterns repeatedly during this period, but this must be done. Once the 
procedure has been established, the classroom can operate to an orderly 
fashion. 

2. Careful, thorough planntog is a must I Every minute of the day must be 
carefully and meaningfully planned. Most problems arise when children 
are idle. Sometimes this Idleness will be due to assignments which are 
frustrating because they are too difficult. At other times assignments may 
be too brief or too easy. Care should be taken to assure situations that are 
not too difficult nor too easy. Thought should be given to meantogful ac- 
tivity to be used as follow-up for those students who complete assignments 
before the remainder of the class. If todivldualized instruction is the order 
of the day, then this does not pose a problem. 

3. Establish only a few rules at first. Consistency of action Is very important, 
and It is very difficult to enforce a great number of rules fairly and con- 
sistently* Never "promise" anything which you cannot or will not enforce. 
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If this happens* children toon learn that you do not mean what you say» and 
they will pay no attention to your "promisee." 

• 

4. Make the classroom program interesting and meaningful. Utilize what is 
known about the learning styiu of these children as well as methods and 
materials to which they are responsive. Many discipline problems are the 
result of activities in the classroom which children consider meaningless. 
Avoid using academic work for punishment. 

5. Build success for pupils into the program. Success in school is something 
which most of these children have had too little of. Successful pupils are 
rarely major discipline problems. Learn to recognise and provide for 
individual differences among pupils. Try to insure at least one successftU 
experience for each pupil each day. 

6. Present the children with a model of desirable behavior. Do not demand any* 
thing of them which you are unwilling to do. Children learn by example. 
Politeness, fairness* honesty should begin with the adult(s) in the classroom. 

7. Remember what it is Hke to be a student. Some classroom activities invite 
activity and talking. Do no^ expect perfect quiet at all times. 

8. Use a calm, dignified manner. Noise is a constant element in the environ* 
ment of these children, and they have developed the skill of "tuning it out." 
Yelling and screaming by the classroom teacher or teacher-aide is a most 
ineffective method of discipline. When the voice must be raised, be certain 
that it is meaningful to the children. This can be true only if used infrequently. 

9. Avoid making an issue of everything. Try to avoid "seeing" and "hearing" 
everything. One cannot possibly deal successfully with every incident in the 
classroom. Learn to differentiate between important and ununpOktSnt 
incidents. ' w 



10. Avoid backing children against an immovable wall. Remember that peer 
group relations are much more important to these children than their re- 
lationship with adults. Avoid forcing them into situations where they have 
to choose between you, the adult, and saving face before their peers. They 
will invariably save face no matter what the consequences. 

11. Show concern for the children and their problems. It is obvious that one 
must know and understand the children with whom he is working before con- 
cern can be shown. There must be a knowledge of the home and neighbor- 
hood as well as the children themselves. These yountsters are extremely 
sensitive and perceptive of people around them, so concern must be genuine. 

12. Try to avoid losing your temper. Under no condition should the classroom 
adult allow himself to stand before the group and bicker with a child. The 



